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TRUSTEES MEET AGAIN 


HE Arkansas Library Commis- 

sion, the Arkansas Library As- 
sociation, and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce are sponsoring a series of 
meetings for trustees and friends of 
the public library during April and 
May. Plans for programs in the six 
congressional districts have been 
announced by Mrs. Lee Martin, 
member-at-large, Arkansas Library 


Place of Meeting Date 
Little Rock April 3 
West Memphis April 10 
McGehee April 13 
Searcy April 18 
Harrison April 27 
DeQueen May 9 


Panel discussions led by trustees 
will comprise the morning and after- 
noon sessions. The luncheon hour 
program will be in charge of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
morning program beginning at ten 
o’clock will center around ways to 


Commission, Little Rock; W. P. 
Florence, chairman, trustee section, 
Arkansas Library Association, Mag- 
nolia; and Cecil Edmonds, chairman, 
Operation Library, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, West Memphis. 

Members of the Arkansas Library 
Commission representing each con- 
gressional district will be chairmen 
of the programs, as scheduled: 


Chairman 


Mrs. Merlin Moore 
Mrs. Almon Faught 
Mrs. Jim Merritt 

Mrs. W. H. McCain 
John R. Newman 
Miss Pearl Williamson 


reach readers. The subject of the 
afternoon discussion will be the im- 
provement of the financial condition 
of public libraries. 

The invitation to attend these 
meetings is extended to all friends of 
the library as well as to trustees. 


SERIES OF SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOPS 


C. A. Hicks, supervisor, and B. G. 
Williams, assistant supervisor, State 
Department of Education, with the 
cooperation of Mrs. Karl Neal, state 
librarian, and Mrs. Anne Jackson and 
Miss Freddy Schader, consultants, 
Arkansas Library Commission, 
planned a series of library workshops 
for Negro school librarians early in 
the school year. Prior to each work- 
shop a preliminary planning session 
was held with hostess librarians who 
completed the plans for the day’s pro- 
gram. The purpose of these work- 
shops has been to bring practical 


techniques and information to the 
Negro teacher-librarians and to ac- 
quaint them with procedures aimed 


at insuring the best use of local, 
county and state library services. 
The meetings were well attended. 
The first was held at Columbia Coun- 
ty Training School, Magnolia, on De- 
cember 2, with the librarian, Mrs. 
M. H. Adams, as hostess. On De- 
cember 9 a second workshop was 
conducted at Wonder High School, 
West Memphis, with librarian Miss 
Delores Mays serving as hostess. A 
third and final workshop was held at 
the A. M. & N. College and Merrill 
High School in Pine Bluff. Mrs. J. 
Palmer Howard, college librarian, 
presided at the morning session at 
the college, and Mrs. Ozaana V. 
Roberts, high school librarian, presid- 
ed at the afternoon session. A tour 
of the Pullen Street Branch Library 
was the last item on the agenda. 
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REFERENCE WORKSHOPS IN ARKANSAS LIBRARIES 
By Margaret M. Yost? 


E at the Library Commission 

don’t claim to cover the state 
like the dew in the old slogan, but 
what we have done recently bears 
a fair similarity to that idea. Four 
times in the space of four weeks we 
have conducted reference workshops 
at strategic locations throughout the 
state, so that all who were interested 
in attending would be able to do so 
with a minimum of traveling. These 
workshops had _ excellent support 


from the librarians throughout Ar- 
kansas. Through their efforts and 
assistance many branch workers and 
school librarians were able to attend. 


The primary aim of the workshops 
has been to acquaint the participants 
with reference tools most generally 
used, to point out to them the dis- 
tinctive features of these aids, and 
to give them an opportunity to ex- 
amine and make use of these books 
through answering sample questions. 


After a coffee hour at 9:30 in the 
morning at the host library, each 
of the meetings (Fayetteville, Arka- 
delphia, Jonesboro and Monticello) 
began with a tour of information to 
be found in various reference books 
which are located in the average li- 
brary. Emphasis was placed on the 
need to ascertain exactly what the 
patron wants before going ahead, and 
on the discriminate use of the Read- 
er’s Guide and card catalog. An easy 
task can be made hard by using the 
wrong tool. A friendly approachable 
attitude is a “must” for a reference 
librarian who works with the public. 
A mimeograph list of typical ques- 
tions was distributed and served as 
teaser and guide for persons in at- 
tendance toward the use and exami- 
nation of the reference books at hand. 
Other mimeograph materials dis- 
tributed included a list of suggested 


basic reference books for a communi- 
ty library, compiled by Mrs. Hazel 
Deal and Miss Marcella Grider, and 
an annotated list of reference tools 
most frequently used at the Arkansas 
Library Commission. 


Each workshop was conducted in 
a town in which a college is located. 
At the luncheon following the morn- 
ing session the college librarian in 
each town discussed the library 
science courses offered in her school 
and told whether they might be 
audited or taken for credit. A tour 
of the college library completed the 
day’s schedule. 


Nearly two hundred people attend- 
ed the reference materials workshops. 
The response and cooperation shown 
by the librarians of the state was 
gratifying. County librarians in some 
instances furnished transportation by 
bookmobile or private car; and in all 
the areas where meetings were held, 
librarians and library trustees con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 
program. 


We invite any of you in the state 
who can arrange it to come in and 
spend a day with us visiting the vari- 
ous departments of the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission and becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with our resources. 
Let us know ahead of time so we will 
be able to arrange our schedules to 
accommodate the timing and the 
purpose of your visit. 


SELECTED UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS is 
issued biweekly by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
This leaflet keeps you informed con- 
cerning current government publica- 
tions which are an excellent source 
of reliable and inexpensive material. 
Simply write to the Superintendent 
of Documents and request that your 
name be added to the mailing list. 


IMrs. Yost is reference librarian at the Commission. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS 


By John S. Richards? 


ADAM Chairman, distin- 

guished guests, members of 
the Arkansas Library Association: I 
appreciate that very generous intro- 
duction Mrs. Moore has given me and 
I don’t worry at all about disclosures; 
because it is generally known in 
Seattle that I am not a gardener, but 
that I coast in on my wife’s ability 
along that line. I do want to say a 
word of sincere appreciation on be- 
half of Mrs. Richards and myself for 
this marvelous opportunity we have 
had to meet with you; it has been a 
real experience and one which I shall 
long remember. As our visit draws 


to a close I feel that perhaps I am 
qualified after only about three days 
in my new capacity as an Arkansas 
Traveler, and I have the feeling that 
as we go out from this wonderful 


state we will be truly ambassadors 
because of the good fellowship that 
we had here and the wonderful op- 
portunity we had to meet you and get 
to know you. I was properly in- 
formed this morning by one of your 
members that the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association also has become an 
international association because of 
the inclusion of Mexico, and I can 
only say that perhaps that accounts 
for a number of things which I have 
noticed, as I have enjoyed these 
meetings; because we feel that up 
in the Pacific Northwest our inter- 
national character, due to the fact 
that we have the Province of British 
Columbia as a part of our regular 
membership, has been of tremendous 
importance. There is no question but 
what the fact that we frequently 
meet in Canada and that ten Canadi- 
ans have served the Association as 
presidents has done a great deal to 
give us direction; certainly it has 
done a great deal to give us color. 


We are a very different organization 
than we would be if Columbia were 
not a member, so I congratulate you 
upon becoming an international re- 
gional association. It has been said 
that in the last fifty years the world 
has gone through more _ violent 
change than in all the centuries of 
past history. Americans in this pe- 
riod have lived through two world 
wars and a world-shaking depression 
which has caused incomparable 
change in our way of life. Just ten 
years ago the United States and the 
rest of the world saw the beginning 
of the atomic era—a glimpse of the 
future which has brought us tre- 
mendous possibilities for good or evil. 
It is ironic but perhaps fortunate that 
man can adjust quickly to such 
change and go on about his business 
seemingly unshaken and unmoved. 
It behooves those of us who are in- 
volved in the educative process to do 
this. We must take our bearings 
from time to time to check our 
course; never has this been more 
necessary than it is today. From the 
standpoint of our national life the 
library’s broadening functions are di- 
rectly connected with the radical 
changes which have taken place in 
our society. 


Perhaps the greatest influence in 
the changing perception of the li- 
brary has grown out of the communi- 
cations revolution and the develop- 
ment of mass media communications. 
The communications revolution be- 
gan more than two centuries ago with 
the invention of power driven print- 
ing machines and has been followed 
by improvements throughout the 
years in the printing and engraving 
processes. The emergence of the 
mass media communications, includ- 
ing popular magazines with circula- 


1This address by ALA President Richards was the highlight of the Arkansas Library 


Association’s 1955 Conference. 
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tion in the millions, cheap reprints 
of books distributed through chain 
stores, radio, motion pictures and 
television, puts information within 
the means of many oi us. The first 
radio broadcasting station was estab- 
lished in 1920. It has been said that 
the transmission of sight, sound and 
words by electric impulse will prove 
as powerful and radical an influence 
on our national and cultural life as 
did the invention of printing on the 
people of the 16th century. We li- 
brarians know that the easy accepta- 
bility of the mass media has given 
virtually universal coverage to news- 
papers, radio and television and has 
greatly increased the use of the 
cheaper printed material. These 
media are delivered or wired into 
every home and have _ produced 
virtually a captive audience. We 
know also that the use of books 
makes a relatively poor showing, 
since only about one quarter of our 
adult population read books as a 
habit. While at first glance it might 
appear that American people today 
should be well informed because of 
the sheer bulk of opinion, judgment 
and prognostications pouring from 
loud speakers and blazing forth from 
headlines, let us not forget that only 
one quarter of our people have a 
habit of reading books—or if you 
will, a habit of thoughtful reading. 
Perhaps you will agree with me when 
I say that never before in the world’s 
history has it been so necessary to 
read thoughtfully. We need to know 
contrasting points of view. We need 
access of what the best minds are 
thinking; and finally we need as in- 
dividuals to form our own judgments 
clear of prejudice and based on the 
consideration of unbiased facts. 


Now it is my opinion that what 
the average American gets from the 
mass media is not conducive to the 
forming of sound judgment. On the 
contrary, if the people of a democracy 
are to function properly as citizens, 
the fact that a well stocked and well 
staffed library must form the apex 
or capstone of our communications 
system is becoming increasingly evi- 


dent. Our government was founded 
and has waxed strong on the theory 
that the individual citizen can be 
trusted to understand issues and to 
vote intelligently. We have recently 
heard much about alleged un-Ameri- 
canism. Possibly the most serious 
kind of un-Americanism is the fear 
that the individual must be protected 
and that he cannot be trusted to make 
sound judgments as long as we main- 
tain free trade and ideas. You re- 
member the Freedom to Read State- 
ment approved by the A.L.A. in 1953 
included the following (and I quote): 
“We trust Americans to recognize 
propaganda and to reject obscenity. 
We do not believe in the help of 
censors to assist them in this task. 
We do not believe they are prepared 
to sacrifice their heritage of a free 
press in order to be protected against 
what others think bad for them. We 
believe they still favor free enter- 
prise in ideas and impressions”. This 
of course is why the subject of in- 
tellectual freedom is of such import- 
ance to librarians today. If our peo- 
ple are to have the kind of library 
service which will supplement the 
output of the mass media our librar- 
ies must be well rounded. Not only 
must they include the recorded ex- 
perience of the ages and material on 
all sides of controversial subjects, but 
they must also consistently include 
new and experimental ideas which a 
dynamic society must depend on for 
growth. 


How are our libraries measuring 
up to this large assignment? Cer- 
tainly, we have much of which to 
be proud. Today our coverage is 
over 80 per cent. Now of course 
this percentage includes small, weak 
libraries giving sub-standard service, 
but the library idea has made great 
progress. Furthermore our library 
cooperation has opened up rare and 
specialized resources to most library 
users. Through union catalogs, pho- 
tographic reproduction of printed 
material and liberalized inter-library 
procedures, any library patron can 
receive almost any title he may need, 
no matter where he is located or how 





rare and expensive the item. Our 
emphasis on regional service has 
brought and is still bringing good 
books to rural patrons in our small 
and sparsely settled political units 
which may not have the taxing power 
to support local library service. All 
of this represents great progress, and 
yet we are so far from our final goal 
that we sometimes become discour- 
aged. Through the Library Services 
Bill we have become familiar with 
the twenty-seven million Americans 
who are without ready access to li- 
braries. Perhaps we are least familiar 
with the fact that twenty of the forty- 
eight states spend only from 26c to 
65c per capita for public library sup- 
port, when we know that $1.50 per 
capita is the barest amount which 
will support minimum standards. 


What is wrong that twenty of the 
forty-eight states and parts of others 
are so backward in providing this 
service which they do not recognize 
as an important part of our educa- 
tional system? How generally do 
the people think of the library as 
an important part of the educational 
system? How many communities 
have recently lost bond issues and at 
the same election the school bonds 
passed with large majority (a very 
sensitive topic in Seattle, incidental- 
ly)? If the people generally do not 
understand the importance of the li- 
brary, where does the blame lie? We 
librarians must take some of the 
blame, but surely not all of it. In 
this connection, I would like to pay 
my respects to the library trustees 
of some 7,500 libraries who serve so 
faithfully with no compensation or 
reward of any kind. Much of our 
progress is due to their enlightened 
leadership and their hard work. One 
further question. Can five or seven 
or even nine trustees, no matter how 
devoted or able, make the impact on 
the community which is necessary 
if libraries are to secure their share 
of support? If a peoples movement 
for libraries would seem long to be 
overdue—our schools have had such 
a movement for years—if libraries 
are to assume their rightful roles in 
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the community, then trustees and 
friends of the libraries in concert 
with librarians will have to become 
more involved in the political pro- 
cess, and many more of our citizens 
must interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the library. 


Unlike the public schools, the li- 
brary does not secure compulsory 
attendance; and nobody but interest- 
ed citizens serves as a pressure group 
to insure its support. The American 
Public Library is a small service 
agency of government compared with 
large policy making and law enforce- 
ment agencies, and by the very na- 
ture of its service does not attract 
or provide reasons for pressure group 
legislation in competition for the tax 
dollar. When we consider the vast 
sums of money expended by all the 
people for entertainment, luxuries, or 
just frittered away on trivialities, we 
can quickly pass over the answer that 
there is not enough money to support 
libraries. If the American people 
believe in libraries the way they be- 
lieve in public schools, or even the 
necessity for the adequate system of 
public roads, the money will be forth- 
coming for libraries. Where libraries 
are well established and self-support- 
ed, they serve an important function 
in the community, and furnish ser- 
vice which greatly exceeds anything 
that the library could undertake even 
a few years ago, but our best librar- 
ies, our best supported institutions 
reach only a fraction of our people. 


Librarians are rightly concerned 
with the limited coverage of the li- 
brary. Without the habit of reading, 
many citizens are outside the influ- 
ence of the library which limits its 
service to the most conventional 
types, circulation, reference service, 
etc. Perhaps the library’s tendency 
to limit its service rigidly to the use 
of printed materials has contributed 
to the popular idea that a library is 
a place for children and for the mi- 
nority of adults who are especially 
literate or well educated. In spite 
of our high literacy and good general 
education, there remains a popular 
prejudice against scholarly pursuits 
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and the well read man. Egghead is 
one of the most recent terms leveled 
at him. A story recently came to 
light on how this insidious anti- 
intellectualism works even among 
our teen-agers. A mother in Seattle, 
confiding in our young people’s li- 
brarian, told of her high school son, 
an athlete of an excellent mind whose 
grades had lately taken a nose dive; 
when remonstrated with on account 
of this, the youth admitted that his 
grades were hardly acceptable. In 
his group, if grades climbed too high 
above the average, the boys would 
take it out on him. The mother in- 
ferred that this might involve more 
than social ostracism. 


In some way librarians must bridge 
the chasm between books and the 
everyday world. It has been suggest- 
ed that perhaps we should take a lef 
from the advertising fraternity’s 
book. Librarians and book publish- 
ers might promulgate the idea that 
regular book reading has its persua- 
sive effect on the individual, that 


books perhaps will provide mental 
vitamins which will irradiate the per- 
sonality and solve all our personal 


problems. Whether or not we ulti- 
mately prescribe that such a method, 
I believe that our development of 
adult education has established this 
bridge between books and everyday 
people, provided our program meets 
the people’s needs. We can not 
separate books from the ideas they 
incorporate or from the inspiration 
they impart, but we can work in 
many ways and cooperate with other 
agencies to acquaint our citizens with 
the ideas and inspirations stored 
away in our libraries. Our use of 
film and discussion technique, edu- 
cational radio and television, are 
means to this end; and the experi- 
mentation made possible by the 
grants for adult education are, we can 
hope, expanding our frontiers of 
knowledge as to how to reach many 
more people. What we call adult 
education today faces a new chal- 
lenge. Suddenly our people face a 
whole host of problems brought about 
by the world crisis. These have to 


do with personal living and family 
life as well as with the individual’s 
relationship to his community, local, 
national and international. Com- 
plete change in the old settled ways 
brings questions for which past ex- 
perience does not provide answers, 
so that we must all go on learning 
through life. In the past our formal 
education has done pretty well in 
promoting expertness and efficiency 
in vocational training, but less well 
in the management of private and 
public affairs; and now suddenly we 
are confronted with world problems 
with which we do not feel fit to deal. 


To meet these problems the library 
is stepping up on adult education. 
The adult education movement in 
libraries over the last thirty years 
has seen a gradual development— 
with the emphasis shifting from ad- 
visory service to the individual to 
work with groups on a county-wide 
basis. Individual needs are still be- 
ing taken care of with the regular 
service; but the library came to 
realize that most people could be 
reached through groups, and great 
impact on the community could be 
made by group service. One of our 
first experiments along this line was 
the Great Books Discussion groups 
which definitely showed the value of 
discussion technique. ALA followed 
with books on the American Heritage 
Program, and a number of other dis- 
cussion programs are now being 
used by libraries. Recently through 
grants from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, ALA has been able to ex- 
periment with new techniques. In 
addition to the American Heritage, I 
would mention the Adult Education 
Survey and Adult Education Sub- 
grant Projects. Just being launched 
with the last grant from the fund 
is the Adult Education Consultant 
Service, especially aimed at guidance 
in leadership training, program plan- 
ning, community analysis and the use 
of audio-visual materials. This ser- 
vice is to be offered on a nation-wide 
basis, but will be channeled largely 
through state and regional associa- 
tions, stimulating them to offer work- 
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shops and institutes at state and 
regional meetings. Another facet of 
this new activity is the Library- 
Community Project which under- 
takes to relate the adult education 
activities to the total community. 
Four _ states, Maryland, Kansas, 
Michigan and Tennessee, have been 
designated as grant areas for a two- 
year period for the development of 
local adult education programs. In 
each grant area one library, metro- 
politan or county or regional, will 
be selected for a pilot project in the 
development of a plan for a large 
range program. In these four test 
states, there will be an attempt to 
increase the potential for adult edu- 
cation by making the program an 
integral part of the library adminis- 
tration of an organization properly 
related to all other library activities 
in the total community which the 
library serves. There is every indi- 
cation that this experiment, largely 
made possible by the Ford Founda- 
tion, is bringing the library’s part in 
adult education into clearer focus. 


Librarians of both large and small 
libraries are coming to understand 
better their role in community-wide 
adult education. 


The American Library Association 
with more than 20,000 members is 
the organization you support to face 
and solve these problems. In the 
thirty-five years I have been a mem- 
ber of the Association, it has grown 
mightily and has made magnificent 
contributions not only to the develop- 
ment of libraries but to education 
generally. As you know, the Associ- 
ation is about to undergo fundamen- 
tal reorganization to make it more 
effective and more responsive to our 
growing membership. Not only has 
membership grown, but the ALA has 
developed diverse interests which 
have assisted materially in advancing 
the overall program of libraries and 
have at the same time provided for 
specialization within the profession. 
In preparation for my duties this 
year, I have been trying to scan the 
various publications of the divisions 
as they are issued. They make an 
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impressive appearance. As a public 
librarian formerly connected with 
college and university libraries, I 
have been particularly impressed 
with the amount and variety of con- 
tent of the publication issued by the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. All of this indicates that 
our growing pains have not kept us 
from becoming a mature profession. 
Our maturity was further shown by 
the unanimous council decision in 
Philadelphia to implement the rec- 
ommendation of the management 
survey, of which a full report ap- 
pears in the ALA Bulletin for Sep- 
tember. All ALA members should 
give this report their wholehearted 
attention. 


The Library Services Bill is at its 
present high level largely because of 
Miss Julia Bennett’s statesmanship 
in the ALA Washington office. The 
library profession in this country as 
a whole owes much to the quality and 
vitality of her leadership. Library 
business too often has been small 
business. The Library Services Bill 
is not small business, but it should 
be the springboard for a huge nation- 
wide Citizens Movement. The need 
to plan and pool library resources 
has been sanctioned by such organi- 
zations as Southwestern Regional 
Library Association and Southeast- 
ern Regional Library Association. 
Librarians are advocating limited 
federal aid for a limited time and 
for demonstration purposes, not to 
take away the emphasis from local 
support. In our efforts to promote 
this national legislation toward li- 
brary support in local areas, kindred 
organizations like the American Book 
Council and the American Book 
Committee are effective allies. 


We should be able to see the li- 
brary program in broad outline 
against the tenor of the times. Li- 
baries are moving fast but not fast 
enough. More librarians and more 
laymen are needed. The combined 
experiences and efforts of all of us, 
through the ALA, are important. 
Without ALA we would have no 
Freedom to Read Statement and no 
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fifteen senators and twenty-seven 
representatives standing for the Li- 
brary Services Bill in the Congress 
today. 

“In organization there is strength”. 
I believe that we are not over-organ- 
ized. Let us take an overall view 
of the library accomplishments of the 
last fifty years. True, some activi- 
ties may not be as effective as they 
could be; ALA needs to be revital- 
ized. I have great faith in the destiny 
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of our libraries to continue their 
accomplishments. These are times 
which call for greatness. Librarians 
and trustees together are a team un- 
beatable. We have a responsibility— 
a frightening and thrilling responsi- 
bility—to lead the way. To have this 
self-realization is to be in the Ameri- 
can tradition. To remember the 
twenty-seven million Americans yet 
without adequate library service is 
our challenge. 


THE SWLA RECRUITMENT IDEA CLEARING HOUSE 


NEW BEGINNINGS . “This 
column is an attempt to bridge the 
gap between member states of SWLA 
in library recruitment . . . We hope 
to have a regular news-filled column 
about recruitment activities which 
will reach every part of Southwest- 
ern ... There will be new plans and 
programs, new state recruiting ideas, 
new scholarships offered, new re- 
cruitment, pamphlets available . . 
But we need your help! .. . Our com- 
mittee will try, but we can’t hope to 
cover everything! So. 


IF you know of a new recruitment 
program .... 


IF your local library group has a 
new plan.... 


IF you hit on a new recruitment 
ss as 


LET’S HEAR ABOUT IT!” 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


OKLAHOMA BELIEVES .. .Di- 
rector Clarence Paine of Oklahoma 
Public feels a specific program is 
needed involving close cooperation 
between various types of libraries 
and the library training schools. He 
states that Oklahoma has such a pro- 
gram, but as yet it is still strictly 
embryonic... 


NOTE FROM HOLLYWOOD ... 
A current production titled “Storm 


Center” with Bette Davis in the star- 
ring role has been released by Co- 
lumbia studios . . . Miss Davis plays 
the role of a courageous librarian 
who refuses to yield to pressure for 
the removal of a _ pro-Communist 
book . . . If the film proves accepta- 
ble to the profession, several com- 
mittees have urged it be used in 
conjunction with local library pro- 
motion, radio and TV interviews, dis- 
plays and special recruitment drives 
. .. Local exhibitors would welcome 
such opportunities for the two-way 
publicity ... 


REMEMBER . EnRICH your 
profession! ... Help young people 
learn of the true rewards of a career 
in librarianship! ... Help to make 
others aware of the RICHes in li- 
braries and the challenge that awaits 
today’s young librarian especially .. . 
Send your recruitment news and 
ideas to your 


Recruitment 
Idea 
Clearing 
House! 


c/o SWLA Recruitment Committee 
Warren B. Kuhn, Chairman 
Matthews Library 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 
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Book Fairs to acquaint children and adults with good books continue to be 
held all over Arkansas. 

1. A favorite category, Nature, Science, Hobbies at the Book Fair sponsored by 
the Carnegie City Library in Fort Smith, Miss Gladys Krone, Librarian. 2. Book 
characters portrayed by students at a Book Party sponsored by Mrs. H. A. Payne, 
Librarian, Hiwasse High School. 
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Children at the Paragould book fair, sponsored by Miss Minnie Dee Gay, librarian, 


“find out through books.” 


The poster shown was made by Sharon Ward, Little 


Rock Central High School, and won a first prize in the contest preceding the second 
Arkansas Book Fair. 


BOOK FAIRS, 1955-56 
By Freddy Schader! 


HE Second Arkansas Book Fair 

with a display of 1500 books 
from the Children’s Book Council of 
New York was held in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, October 23-26, 1955. The 
books divided into ten categories of 
interest, such as picture books, ani- 
mals—fact and fiction, teen-age fic- 
tion, music—art—religion, nature— 
science—hobbies were examined by 
over three thousand children and 
adults (men and women) from all 
parts of the state. 


The success of the Book Fair can 
be attributed to the help of many 
people in Arkansas who are interest- 
ed in making good books available 


to the young people of our state. The 
fair was sponsored by all the public 
libraries of greater Little Rock—the 
Arkansas Library Commission, the 
Little Rock Public Library, the North 
Little Rock Public Library, and the 
Pulaski County Library. The Ar- 
kansas Library Association, the Ar- 
kansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Arkansas Depart- 
ment of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary cooperated and helped financial- 
ly with the Book Fair. Three book- 
stores in Little Rock—Allsopp and 
Chapple, the Baptist Book Store, and 
the Book Department of Pfeifers of 
Arkansas defrayed the expenses of 
printing lists of all books on display. 


1Miss Schader is elementary school library consultant and head of circulation depart- 


ment, Arkansas Library Commission. 
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All the decorations carrying out the 
theme of THE WORLD IN BOOKS 
were made by the school children in 
the Retta Brown School in El Dorado 
under the direction of Miss Portia 
Byrd, principal, and Miss Lucille 
Slater, Union County librarian, who 
headed the Decorations Committee. 
Hostesses from civic clubs in Little 
Rock met groups and individual per- 
sons at the door and gave each one a 
tag, “I attended the Arkansas Book 
Fair”, a program, a printed list of all 
the 1,500 books on display, and a 
folded bookmark with space enough 
to write names of books he or she 
would like to read. 


Three programs were given daily 
at 10:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., and 7:00 p.m. 
The first day of the fair was cele- 
brated as United Nations Day since 
it coincided with the observation of 
that day. Katherine Shippen, author 
of Pool of Knowledge, or How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills, 
was the guest speaker at all three 
programs that day. The first part 
of each program was presented by a 
group from a local school. On United 
Nations Day folk dances representa- 
tive of countries belonging to the 
United Nations were given. On Tues- 
day, Ann Nolan Clark, winner of the 
1953 Newbery Award for her book 
The Secret of the Andes, talked from 
her experiences in working with 
Indian children. Mrs. Clark wore an 
authentic tribal dress trimmed with 
teeth. A group of Boy Scouts from 
the Order of the Arrow opened 
Tuesday’s programs with a dance 
Koska-Lacka (Young Man). Helen 
Rushmore, author of Ghost Cat, an 
Ozark mountain story, was the fea- 
tured speaker on Wednesday. She 
showed an old treasure box belonging 
to her family that sparked the idea 
for her book, The Lost Treasure Box. 
Marguerite Turner, Arkansas author 
of the recent book on the legend of 
Petit Jean, also appeared on Wednes- 
day’s programs with a dramatic ren- 
dition of her story. 


Excellent publicity was given to 
the Arkansas Book Fair. Weeks 
prior to the fair articles announcing 
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it appeared in the local papers, 
ARKANSAS LIBRARIES, and the 
JOURNAL OF THE ARKANSAS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Mim- 
eographed bulletins and newslet- 
ters from the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission carried information about 
the Book Fair to school and county 
libraries and to the membership of 
the Arkansas Library Association. 
Articles for county newspapers were 
sent through the Arkansas Press As- 
sociation and radio spot announce- 
ments through the Arkansas Broad- 
casters’ Association. The local news- 
papers and TV stations covered the 
Book Fair daily. The guest authors 
were interviewed on a TV program 
or a radio program. 


Interest was aroused among the 
school children long before the open- 
ing of the Book Fair by the state wide 
poster contest. Many entrants were 
sent in by schools from various sec- 
tions of the state. Prizes of books 
by the guest authors were awarded 
two winners in the High School 
group and two in the Elementary 
School group. 


The interest in book fairs has 
grown all over Arkansas. The 1,500 
books from the Children’s Book 
Council were used in book fairs in 
Searcy, Fayetteville, and Danville, 
Arkansas, before the Christmas holi- 
days. In January the 1,500 books 
were divided into two groups so that 
there could be a book fair book ex- 
hibit traveling north of Little Rock 
and one traveling south of Little 
Rock. Already there have been book 
fairs in DeValls Bluff, Charleston, 
Harrison, Fort Smith, Piggott, Para- 
gould, Conway, Star City, McGehee, 
College Heights, Malvern, Arkadel- 
phia, Magnolia, New Edinburg, Le- 
panto, Monticello, Russellville, El 
Dorado, Jacksonville, Lake Village. 
As this periodical goes to press a book 
fair is in progress in Gravette and 
Hot Springs. Before schools close 
there will be fairs in Booneville, 
Nashville, Gentry, DeQueen, and 
Lawson. 

Book fairs in which the library 
used new titles of their own books 
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were held in Camden and El Dorado. 
The Publishers’ Exhibit books bor- 
rowed from the Arkansas Library 
Commission were used to display at 
book fairs in Rector, Stuttgart, Mount 
St. Mary’s, Hope and Monticello. 
Thirty-seven book fairs in Arkan- 
sas! Parents, teachers, and librarians 
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realize that bringing young people 
and good books together is a start 
toward the goal of developing life- 
time reading habits. As Marchette 
Chute said, “Books are the source of 
more delight, more knowledge and 
more power than we Americans have 
yet been able to realize”. 


ARKANSAS STUDENT LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION 
By Anne Jackson! 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 

Arkansas Student Librarians As- 
sociation, held in Magnolia at the 
Junior High School on March 17, 
was proof of the ability of teen-age 
library assistants to plan and pre- 
sent an interesting and stimulating 
program. The theme “Books are the 
Key to Life” was used in the stage 
decorations. Student librarians and 
their sponsors representing forty-two 
counties registered for the one-day 
meeting. Registration for the stu- 
dent librarians was held at Magnolia 
Junior High School auditorium. A 
morning coffee hour was planned for 
the library sponsors at the home of 
Mrs. Don Mathews. Mrs. C. A. Hart- 
ley, librarian, Magnolia High School, 
and her assistants were in charge of 
decorations and entertainment. 


Miss Pat Peacock, president, pre- 
sided at the morning session and in- 
troduced R. H. Cole, superintendent 
of Magnolia public schools, who wel- 
comed the guests to Magnolia. The 
program consisted of buzz sessions, 
and there was no special speaker. At 
the time of registration each person 
was given a name tag with a number 
assigning him to a particular buzz 
group. A leader and a reporter had 
previously been selected for each 
group of twenty-five or thirty peo- 
ple. In the afternoon each reporter 


gave a resume of his group’s buzz 
session. From these reports the 
whole membership learned about 
the activities of the clubs represented 
and their plans for next year. One 
group recommended that more school 
libraries enter the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards contest; some of 
the groups discussed means of creat- 
ing student interest in library ser- 
vice; other student librarians ex- 
pressed a desire to have high school 
students write reviews of their favor- 
ite books and have these reviews 
mimeographed for distribution to the 
library clubs throughout the state. 
Book fairs were mentioned as a popu- 
lar means of developing interest in 
reading new books. 


Many of the clubs displayed at- 
tractive posters that had been used 
in school libraries as reading “bait”. 
A large number of clubs had well 
organized scrapbooks on exhibit to 
show the growth of ASLA over a 
four year period. 


Officers elected for 1956-57 are as 
follows: 


President, Carolyn Daniels, Pine 
Bluff; Vice President, Mary Bethal, 
Fourche Valley; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, David Gillison, Lake Village; 
Secretary, Sharon Marks, Magnolia; 
Treasurer, Yvonne Parker, Stuttgart; 
Historian, Linda McCain, Camden; 
Reporter, Don Shumway, Helena; 
Gail Pauley of Pine Bluff was ap- 
pointed corresponding secretary. 


i1Mrs. Jackson is consultant for public and school libraries with the Arkansas Li- 


brary Commission. 
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During the noon hour a song and 
dance program was presented by the 
high school students of Magnolia. 


After the business meeting the 
visitors were invited to Southern 
State College for a conducted tour of 
the library. Miss Velma Lee Adams, 
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librarian, and her assistants enter- 
tained the group at a tea. 


The 1957 meeting of ASLA will be 
at State Teachers College, Conway. 
Mr. Dick Allen, ASTC librarian, at- 
tended the meeting in Magnolia and 
extended the invitation in person. 


THE TEEN-AGE NOVEL AND ITS PLACE IN THE LIBRARY 
By Mrs. Grace Mims! 


BOUT twenty years ago, Lit- 

tle, Brown Publishers received 
a manuscript that puzzled them. It 
told the story of a red-haired young 
girl in her first year in a nurses’ 
training school. The story was an en- 
tertaining one, but it didn’t fit into 
the standard category of adult or 
children’s books. In fact, it was too 
mature for children and too uncom- 
plicated for adults. Nevertheless, 
Little, Brown took a chance and pub- 
lished the story under the title Sue 
Barton, Student Nurse—and the mod- 
ern teen-age novel was born. 


In 1938, John Tunis wrote The Iron 
Duke. The hero, Jim Wellington, 
had been a high school football star, 
but he failed to make the team at 
Harvard. By the time he was a track 
star in his junior year he had de- 
veloped a new sense of value, and 
the battle he had won with himself 
was more important than breaking 
the tape in the big race. This was 
something new in the sports story— 
before, they had been mainly con- 
cerned with making the touchdown 
or basket just as the whistle blew on 
the last page. Yet, in Tunis’ Iron 
Duke the emphasis was on character 
development rather than merely win- 
ning a contest. Because of this it 
set a new standard and became the 
forerunner of the modern sports 
story. 


In 1942, this new field of writing— 
the teen-age novel—became firmly 
established when Maureen Daly 
wrote Seventeenth Summer. This is 
the tender story of a typical teen-age 
girl and her first awakening to love. 
Many predict Seventeenth Summer 
will become the classic for teen-age 
girls that Little Women is for young- 
er girls. Teen-age girls seem deter- 
mined to make it a classic. for by 
their popular vote, which in this case 
is reading, it remains a perennial 
favorite. It has been through 32 
printings, and can be bought in regu- 
lar and illustrated editions. 


The public libraries—especially the 
large ones—were quick to recognize 
the worth of the teen-age novel, and 
they welcomed it with open arms. 
They realized that somewhere be- 
tween their children’s rooms and 
their adult reading rooms they were 
losing hundreds of readers—some 
never to be regained. The teen-ager 
loses a taste for juvenile literature 
when he reaches the early teens, 
while he has not yet acquired a taste 
for adult reading. Few can success- 
fully make the jump from Little 
Women to Gone With the Wind. Far- 
sighted librarians recognized in the 
teen-age novel a valuable tool in 
helping to bridge the gap between ju- 
venile and adult fiction. Public li- 
braries set up “youth departments”; 


Mrs. A. Grace Mims is librarian at Camp Chaffee, Arkansas. Mrs. Mims received a 
degree of Master of Science in Library Science at the Library School, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Her undergraduate degree is from Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Virginia. Mrs. Mims was with the Detroit Public Library before 


coming to Camp Chaffee. 
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library schools included courses in 
work with young people as well as 
children; these librarians were in 
turn hired by the public libraries be- 
cause they were interested in and 
trained to work with young people. 
They were hired to staff youth de- 
partments, youth rooms or youth 
corners. 


Book publishers were quick to rec- 
ognize this as a whole new field of 
writing, and they rallied to meet the 
demand. However, this very aware- 
ness of a new market by publishers 
made librarians particularly careful 
in choosing items for their youth col- 
lections. Book selection for teen- 
agers had to be done as carefully as 
for adults—in fact, more carefully. 


First of all, it had to be established 
what teen-agers liked to read. Teen- 
age girls, they found, were interested 
in love, though almost always young 
love. They are interested in dating— 
especially that first date. Cross My 
Heart by Sellars and Headley’s Date 
for Diane and others have this as 
their basic theme. Girls also like 
to read career stories and historical 
novels. A good career novel must 
balance a vocation against a story, 
as well as offering good characteri- 
zation. A good example of this is 
Green Threshhold. The historical 
novel must also offer a good story 
and characterization while giving an 
authentic background. All of Eliza- 
beth Howard’s novels are excellent. 
Gladys Malvern’s The Foreigner is 
a fine period novel, also. 


Teen-agers identify themselves 
with the characters in the teen novel, 
so they want to read of problems and 
situations common to them. Their 
problems usually consist of how to 
overcome shyness, how to be popular, 
how to get along with parents—and 
especially, how to hold to the stand- 
ards their parents have taught them 
when the rest of the gang considers 
them “old-fashioned”. 


These are social problems that af- 
fect the lives of young people. A 
good teen-age novel handles these 
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problems realistically and takes the 
practical approach to their solution. 
A good teen-age novel is written with 
understanding and a clear insight in- 
to the problem. The author’s treat- 
ment of the problem should be ma- 
ture and sympathetic. Above all, the 
characterization should be realistic. 


These same standards apply to 
books for teen-age boys, though their 
tastes differ from girls. Boys, espe- 
cially in their early teens, are not 
interested in love stories and consider 
them “mushy”. In their latter teens 
they are more ready to accept the 
slight romance—such as dating and 
“crushes”. James Summers excels 
in this type of writing; he very rea- 
listically portrays the teen-age boy 
becoming interested in girls and dat- 
ing for the first time in Girl Trouble 
and Prom Trouble. The effect is 
particularly humorous, yet sympa- 
thetic. 


Boys are particularly active in 
their teens and because of this, they 
like books with plenty of action. 
Sport stories are perhaps highest on 
their list. As was mentioned before- 
hand, the sports novel for teen-agers 
should not only present the excite- 
ment of the particular sport, but it 
should lay some emphasis on charac- 
ter development—real sportsman- 
ship. Duane Decker is an outstand- 
ing author of the sports novel for 
teen-age boys. Adventure stories 
and science fiction are also high on 
the teen-age boy’s list. Kjelgaard is 
a popular author of adventure stories 
and Robert Heinlein specializes in 
science fiction. 


Since we know from psychologists, 
social workers and other librarians 
that teen-agers oftimes accept more 
readily what is on the written page 
than what is told them verbally by 
adults, we want to be sure the teen- 
age novels carry forth good principles 
of democracy. The teen-age novel 
can help the teen-ager understand 
himself—his family—other races— 
other nations—and the whole adult 
world in which he lives. Such novels 
as Cross My Heart, The Barred Road 
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and Like a Sister are examples of 
what the teen-age novel can do to- 
wards helping young people adjust 
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to and solve realistically the situa- 
tions and problems of social signifi- 
cance which face them. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA., JUNE 17-23, 1956 


HE 75th Annual Conference of 

the American Library Associa- 
tion will be held in Miami Beach, 
June 17-23, with 3,500 librarians ex- 
pected to participate in a program 
which has been streamlined to pro- 
vide sufficient free time for enjoy- 
ment of the famous resort facilities 
of the area. 


A Conference innovation will be 
programs at three of the five General 
Sessions which ALA is presenting 
jointly with various ALA Divisions. 


Mrs. Betty S. Lunnon, coordinator 
of libraries for the Dade County pub- 
lic schools, and Mrs. Lois M. Pilson, 
librarian at Miami Shores Elemen- 
tary School, are local co-chairmen for 
the American Association of School 
Librarians Association. 


Two meetings of the ALA Council 
and a Membership Meeting will deal 
largely with final steps in effecting 
ALA reorganization which was ap- 
proved by Council action in previous 
meetings. 


The Fontainebleau is the Head- 
quarters Hotel, where ALA offices 
will be located and larger meetings 
accommodated. Exhibits will be 
housed in tents on the Fontainebleau 
grounds. 


ALA President John S. Richards, 
Librarian, Seattle Public Library, 
will preside at the opening General 
Session on Monday (June 18) evening, 
and at the closing General Session 
on Friday (June 22) evening, when 


new officers will be introduced and 
President-elect Ralph R. Shaw, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, will be inaugurated 
as President. 


Mrs. Karl Neal, Arkansas repre- 
sentative on American Library As- 
sociation Membership Committee, 
will send membership blanks to any 
one who wishes to join. 


A Sunday evening cruise on Bis- 
cayne Bay, tours of elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools in 
the Greater Miami area, and a State 
Assembly breakfast are being 
planned. 


A joint meeting of school librarians 
with the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People from the 
public library group will have as 
guest speaker Miss Jessamyn West, a 
well-known writer of stories about 
and for young people. A workshop 
with the theme, “Let’s Talk About 
Binding”, is being cosponsored by 
these groups. 


A Hospitality Center will be main- 
tained during the Conference by the 
school librarians’ association at the 
Eden Roc Hotel near headquarters. 


In addition, an instructional ma- 
terials workshop will be held under 
the direction of Dr. Louis Shores, 
dean of the Library School at Florida 
State University. Dr. Joe Hall, as- 
sociate superintendent for the Dade 
County public schools, will deliver 
the keynote address for the work- 
shop. 
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STORY TELLING FESTIVAL AT MIAMI 


T the Miami Beach Confer- 

ence of the American Library 
Association the Children’s Library 
Association will have a Storytelling 
Festival, June 19, through 21, from 
10:00 to 12:00 am. Stories will be 
told by children’s librarians in honor 
of distinguished storytellers. The 
first day of the Storytelling Festival 
will honor Mary Gould Davis, the 
second day will honor Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen; the third day will 
honor Ruth Sawyer Durand. Frances 


Clarke Sayers will be the sole story- 
teller on this day. The Festival has 
been planned by Eulalie Steinmetz 
Ross, director of Work with Children 
in the Public Library of Cincinnati. 
Admittance will be by ticket. Send 
self-addressed and stamped envelope 
by May 15 to Mary Peters, Public 
Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, giving 
dates for which tickets are wanted 
for the Festival. Tickets will be 
mailed on June 1. No tickets will 
be available at the door. 


STUDY KIT ON ECCS 


A study unit available for schools, 
colleges and study groups in inter- 
national affairs entitled “Building a 
United States of Europe”, tells the 
origins, organization, purpose, and 
some of the accomplishments of the 


European Community for Coal and 
Steel in its first three years of ex- 





istence. It is designed for use by 
widely diverse audiences. Each study 
unit contains a color filmstrip, narra- 
tion record, study manuals and work 
maps as ordered and a leader’s guide. 
Address inquiries to: Information 
Service, European Community for 
Coal and Steel, 220 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D.C. 
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NEWS NOTES 


West Memphis Public Library trus- 
tees appointed February 21, 1956, are: 
Mrs. L. H. Polk, chairman, Cecil 
Edmonds, secretary, Mrs. P. M. Dacus, 
Mrs. Atlee Harris, and Dr. Milton 
Deneke. M. W. Hightshoe is librarian. 


Mrs. Almon Faught. trustee, Ar- 
kansas Library Commission, Jones- 
boro, is vice-chairman, Arkansas 
State Democratic Committee. 


Mrs. W. H. McCain, Cotton Plant, 
was recently commissioned an “Ar- 
kansas Traveler” by Governor Fau- 
bus; presentation took place in 
Governor Faubus’ office. Mrs. Mc- 
Cain, in the past six years, has 
spanned the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans and visited in many foreign 
countries. In 1950 she toured Cuba; 
1951 she traveled over Old Mexico; 
1952 she toured Canada; 1954 she 
spent three months in Hawaii, Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong and Japan, and last 
year she spent 11 weeks on a tour of 
Europe, the Holy Land and Egypt. 
She is much in demand as a speaker 
and has been called on to give re- 
views of her travels before many 
civic, social and religious organiza- 
tions. Mrs. McCain is a member of 
the Arkansas Library Commission; 
state chairman of the Club Institute 
of the Arkansas Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; a member of the com- 
mittee to plan for the restoration of 
the Pea Ridge battlefield as a nation- 
al park; an active United Daughter 
of the Confederacy member, and 
presently serving as president of the 
Hypsion Federated Club at Cotton 
Plant. 


Mrs. Merlin Moore, Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission chairman, Little 
Rock, was elected to membership in 
the United States Committee for 
UNICEF at the annual meeting of 
the organization in the United Na- 
tions headquarters, New York. The 
committee is the national citizens’ 
organization supporting the work 
of the UN Children’s Fund. In an- 
nouncing Mrs. Moore’s election, Mrs. 


Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., committee 
president, paid special tribute to the 
contribution the Arkansas leader has 
made to UNICEF in this state. The 
Halloween “trick or treat” for 
UNICEF, sponsored nationally by the 
committee, was carried out in Arkan- 
sas last year under Mrs. Moore’s di- 
rection. It was one of the most 
successful in the nation, Mrs. Panta- 
leoni said. 


Mrs. Mariane K. McAllister of 
Russellville has been named chair- 
man of the committee to prepare for 
publication a new revised edition of 
the ALA Basic List of Books for High 
Schools, which will appear in the fall 
of 1956. MRS. ANNE S. JACKSON, 
consultant for public and high school 
libraries with the Arkansas Library 
Commission, Little Rock, has been 
named a member of the committee to 
revise the high school book list. 


Miss Freddy Schader, elementary 
school library consultant with the 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock, has been asked by the H. W. 
Wilson Company to serve as rep- 
resentative of the Arkansas area on 
the Board of Consultants for their 
Children’s Catalog. The newly re- 
vised ninth edition of the catalog is 
scheduled for publication this fall. 


Mrs. Jim Merritt, McGehee, mem- 
ber of the Arkansas Library 
Commission, will serve as_ senior 
counselor and music director for the 
1956 session of the annual Girls State 
which is scheduled for June 3-9 at 
Camp Robinson under the sponsor- 
ship of the Arkansas Department of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. “The 
Arkansas Girls State is a practical 
experiment in Americanism and good 
citizenship. The entire program is 
non-partisan, non-political; . . . it 
provides for girls of high 
school age to learn through actual 
participation in the functional pro- 
cesses of our representative type of 
government”; affords them an oppor- 
tunity to understand and learn some 
of the responsibilities and duties of 
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practical political science as intelli- 
gent future voters and office holders. 


The Public Library of Camden and 
Ouachita County celebrated its “first 
birthday” on February 28th. The 
beautiful Colonial building contains 
“within its walls a part of the wis- 
dom, beauty and culture of modern 
times and of ages past”. The new 
building was the fruition of an idea 
long cherished by citizens of Camden. 
Next scheduled project is the pur- 
chase of a bookmobile when finances 
permit. The library trustees did 
honor to the “birthday” occasion by 
grouping themselves around a beau- 
tiful three-tiered white cake with one 
candle for a photograph before par- 
taking of the same. Dale Sessoms 
is chairman of the library board and 
Miss Frances Nix is librarian. 


The Union County Library's fifth 
branch, located at Norphlet, and that 
city’s newly acquired municipal 
building shared honors at a dedica- 
tion service held at the Norphlet 
branch library on Friday night, Janu- 
ary 6, 1956. Mrs. Karl Neal, execu- 
tive secretary and librarian of the 
Arkansas Library Commission, and 
Mrs. Jesse McKinnon, chairman of 
the Union County Library Board, 
were guest speakers. Mayor Doyle 
Terrell presided and called the dedi- 
cation “a gift from and a trust to the 
citizens of Norphlet”. The library 
project was sponsored by the Civic 
Club, a local women’s organization 
in Norphlet. 


Mrs. Anne Jackson, consultant for 
public and high school libraries with 
the Arkansas Library Commission, 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Malvern Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce held at the Barlow Hotel in 
Malvern on Thursday evening, March 
1. She discussed “Operation Library”, 
a state-wide project for junior cham- 
bers of commerce to promote library 
service in local communities. Other 
guests included M. N. Keith, chair- 
man, and members of the Hot Spring 
County Library Board, and Mrs. 
Nancy Rutherford, librarian. 
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The Fortnightly Club of Harrison 
presented a new circulation desk to 
the North Arkansas Regional Library 
at a coffee held in the library on 
Tuesday morning, January 31. Mrs. 
E. Q. Rorie was chairman of a com- 
mittee to purchase the desk for the 
library. Coffee was served to mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Book Club and 
guests of the Fortnightly Club. The 
desk was made by Turney Wood 
Products Co., Inc. 


The Scott-Sebastian Regional Li- 
brary, cooperating with the Arkansas 
State Department of Education and 
the Arkansas Library Commission, 
sponsored a school library workshop 
at the Scott County Library, Wal- 
dron, January 20. Superintendents, 
librarians, and _ student librarians 
from Logan, Montgomery, Polk, 
Scott, Sebastian, and Yell counties 
attended. More than one hundred 
persons registered. Frank Cannaday, 
supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and Miss Wilma Ingram, li- 
brarian, Scott-Sebastian Regional 
Library, were in charge of the day’s 
program which included panel dis- 
cussions on library problems and 
demonstrations of library techniques. 
The Waldron Garden Clubs were 
hostesses. 


Danville Lion’s Club, at a dinner 
meeting on March 26, heard a talk 
by Mrs. Merlin Moore on library 
service in Yell County and the 
present needs of the Yell County Li- 
brary. Mrs. Robbie Rowlett, county 
librarian, was invited to be program 
chairman for the meeting. 


Moro High School was host to a 
group of school librarians in eastern 
Arkansas for a clinic on school li- 
brary problems on the afternoon of 
January 17. Consultants for the 
meeting were Guy Thompson, State 
Department of Education, and Mrs. 
Karl Neal, state librarian, and Miss 
Freddy Schader, elementary school 
library consultant, Arkansas Library 
Commission. Mrs. Roy Roe, librarian 
at Moro High School, led an informal 
discussion of school library problems 
in the area. 
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Author-Illustrators Eleanor Latti- 
more and Louis Slobodkin will visit 
the University of Arkansas campus 
at Fayetteville in June. Miss Latti- 
more will be there on June 19 and 
Slobodkin will be there on June 20. 
The well-known Arkansas author, 
Charlie May Simon, will also be a 
guest on the University campus for 
June 19 and 20. 


The ALA Midwinter Conference 
for 1956 was attended by a goodly 
number from Arkansas: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Burkhead, Miss LaNell Comp- 
ton, Mrs. Karl Neal, Miss Freddy 
Schader, Miss Mary Sue Shepherd, all 
of Little Rock; Mrs. Mariane K. Mc- 
Allister, Russellville; Miss Florene 
Jordan, Magnolia; Miss Lucille Slat- 
er, El Dorado, and Marvin Miller, 
Fayetteville. The Arkansas group 


had luncheon on one occasion with 
Miss Ruth Warncke and Mrs. Muriel 
Javelin of the ALA Library-Com- 
munity Project staff. 


Mrs. John Sinclair, Arkansas City 
Public Schools, is librarian for ele- 
mentary and high schools. A cen- 
tralized library for all grades has 
been arranged in the high school. 
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With the cooperation of the P.T.A. 
and the school board Mrs. Sinclair 
has changed part of an old auditor- 
ium including the stage into a most 
attractive library. New shelving, 
tables, and chairs were purchased. A 
local citizen has loaned the librarian 
an exhibit of interesting historical 
objects for display in the library. 


On March 13 Mrs. Karl Neal, ex- 
ecutive secretary and Miss Freddy 
Schader, elementary school library 
consultant, visited the Arkansas City 
School Library. Mrs. Sinclair and 
members of her P.T.A. were hostesses 
at a luncheon in their honor in the 
Home Economics Cottage. Mrs. Jim 
Merritt, trustee, Arkansas Library 
Commission, Mrs. Chester Ross and 
Mrs. J. O. Clark, McGehee High 
School, Miss Elisabeth Huey, librar- 
ian, and Miss Ruth Wilcox, bookmo- 
bile librarian, Southeast Arkansas 
Regional Library, Monticello, were 
also guests. 


Sister Mary Ricarda McGuire, R. 
S. M.. of Little Rock, and Sister Mary 
Stella Stephens, O. B. S., of St. Schol- 
astica’s Convent, Fort Smith, both 
obtained the M. S. in L. S. degree 
on August 26, 1955. 
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ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION NEEDS YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


Just clip and mail the coupon below: 














Mrs. Hazel Prichard, Treasurer 
Arkansas Library Association 
Hempstead County Library 
Hope, Arkansas 


Dear Mrs. Prichard: 


Individual - - $2.00 [ 
Enclosed find payment for membership ee, “ca + 


(Please check one) 


in the Arkansas Library Association, 1956. 





Name Library position 





Address 
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